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PRACTICAL MEDIATION AND INTER- 
NATIONAL PEACE 



BY CHARLES H. SHEEEILL 



At this crisis in the world's" history, there is a crying 
need for some practical plan to further the somewhat dis- 
heartened crusade for international peace. But it must be 
practical, demonstrably and convincingly practical, because 
a general impression has gotten abroad that peace societies 
are impractical — probably because their efforts have come 
to be handicapped by certain impractical folk whose stock 
in trade is talk and whose motives are tainted by a fondness 
for seeing their names in print. Besides, notwithstanding 
their efforts, wars seem to increase in frequency rather than 
to disappear. This article is written to point out that a 
peace plan of the most practical nature has been both 
initiated and matured on our side of the ocean, a plan that 
has succeeded in averting a war, whilst in the Old "World a 
whole continent is plunged into a dreadful maelstrom of 
armed strife from which it will take years to recover. This 
plan is what is generally known as the A-B-C mediation — 
the friendly offer by Argentina, Brazil, and Chile of their 
good offices in the difficult situation which arose between our 
country and Mexico, growing out of internecine strife in the 
latter 's territory. 

The two most outstanding results of this mediation in the 
Mexican crisis are, first, that a High Court of Public . 
Opinion has been established for the Western Hemisphere 
and, second, that the Monroe Doctrine has suddenly become 
continental and is no longer, even in the opinion of Latin- 
America, unilateral and constabulary. 

For the first time in the political life of the New World 
we have seen appear a High Court of Public Opinion, ap- 
pealing so equally to Latin-Americans and Anglo-Saxon 
Americans as to secure for its conclusions a respectful ac- 
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ceptance both in North and South America, an acceptance 
far harder for any one country to disregard than even the 
formal decisions of the Hague Tribunal. Indeed, in many 
ways it is the most practical result of that praiseworthy 
machinery for international peace which the successive 
meetings at The Hague devised and fostered. We call it a 
High Court of Public Opinion; and why not? — who will 
gainsay such a title? Did it not consider in formal, patient, 
and decorous fashion the various sides of a vexed question, 
and was not the result of its effort the averting of a war, — 
a war wholly unnecessary and yet, save for this mediation, 
dangerously imminent because affronts to national dignity 
were in the air, affronts which no nation could brook? 

A court must be respected to be influential, and of inter- 
national courts this is especially true, lacking as they do the 
police powers enjoyed by a court whose jurisdiction is 
limited to its own nationals. A court must have gained the 
indorsement of public opinion to be really effective, and the 
one we are discussing is a tribunal which possessed that in- 
dorsement for the excellent reason that it was the product 
of that very public opinion. 

If the public opinion of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile had 
not already been educated up to approving this offer of 
mediation, it would never have been made, but, thus ap- 
proved, it carried with it so great a prestige as to insure the 
acceptance of the mediators' conclusions by Mexico, an- 
other Latin- American country, an acceptance which nothing 
fathered by an Anglo-Saxon country could have achieved. 
It will take a little time for the people of the United States 
to realize how powerful an agency for international good 
such a tribunal as this possesses in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, because we as a people do not yet know how much 
more powerful is public opinion in South America than 
among us. 

That it is so powerful is du© to several reasons. One of 
them — and a most important reason — was sensed by Henry 
Clay when, during his campaign in Congress for the recog- 
nition of the independence of the struggling Spanish Colo- 
nies, he pointed out the amazing excellence of their Press — 
more and better newspapers, said he, being then published 
in Buenos Aires than in all of Spain and Portugal. Those 
high journalistic traditions have been worthily maintained, 
and it is difficult to overestimate the educational influence 
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of good newspapers upon the public opinion of people so 
devoted to their perusal as are the South Americans. 

In view of our ignorance upon this point, it is necessary 
to emphasize how much more the leading journals of that 
Continent turn the attention of their readers to interna- 
tional affairs than do ours. One of them, the Prensa, of 
Buenos Aires, with its daily two whole pages of cabled news 
sets a standard which none of our papers has yet reached. 
This amount of foreign news spread daily under the eyes 
of the South American, sets him a-thinking on international 
subjects, and keeps him thinking thereon day by day. It is 
no wonder, then, that the average man among them is more 
given to considering foreign affairs than are men of the 
same type among us. 

Nor is it by newspaper-reading alone that our friends to 
the south of us have become so generally enlightened upon 
international questions as to be able to produce so sensible, 
so practical a solution of a difficult problem affecting two 
nations as this mediation has proved to be. Their great uni- 
versities have long devoted more attention to international 
law than have ours, and have interested in that subject 
many leaders of their bar, men of the type which in our 
country would be drawn rather to advising upon large in- 
ternal affairs. By reason of the popularizing by South- 
American universities of international law as a study, their 
educated men come to the task of treating a concrete cas© 
involving two or more nations much better equipped than 
we do. This should not surprise us, because such questions 
have for years enjoyed the attention of a greater proportion 
of their leaders in thought than has been the case in the 
United States. 

In this regard let me speak a word concerning the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires with its five thousand students, for 
my two years' residence in that city better qualifies me to 
speak of it than of any other of the many distinguished 
seats of learning on that Continent. It is astonishing to 
foreigners to learn how long is the line of famous interna- 
tional lawyers trained by the Law Department of that Uni- 
versity. Two of them, Calvo and Drago, lend their names 
to two well-known doctrines of that great science, but there 
are many others — Merou, Zeballos, Montes de Oca, Pinero, 
etc. 

Not only is South- American manhood far better equipped 
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for treating international problems than is generally real- 
ized in the United States, but also their manhood possesses 
a mental vigor about which we are but illy informed. "We 
generally think of them as tropical races, handicapped by 
a tropical climate — that is a mistake. We have for so many 
years been accustomed to regard them from afar off — to 
study them through a telescope Whose nearer lens was over- 
adorned with tropical vegetation, that we have either for- 
gotten or never known that much of their portion of the 
hemisphere lies either in a temperate zone or else so high 
above sea-level (Quito, Ecuador, is 10,000 feet up; Mexico 
City 7,500 feet, etc.) as to enjoy a temperate climate. 

Let me give one example of their manhood from many 
that I know: — there is a gentleman in Buenos Aires who is 
not only a leading member of Congress, but at the same time 
conducts a large law practice, is an active member of the 
Law Faculty of the University, and is editor of a law review 
which has a wide circulation abroad as well as at home. Nor 
is the wide range of his activities regarded as in any way 
unusual in that community ! To one who likes these people, 
and who knows the education which they have long been re- 
ceiving from their universities and their Press, it is not 
difficult to understand either that such a practical step as 
the A-B-C mediation should have been evolved by them or 
that the corollary is true, viz., that the utmost public respect 
would be accorded throughout Latin-America to a tribunal 
erected in such a manner. 

And now as a preface to speaking of the second great 
result of this A-B-C mediation, and also as a constant 
reader of that South-American Press whose influence we 
have seen is so great, that it has been both delightful and 
significant to note the wide appreciation by those journals 
of our action in accepting this proffered mediation and in 
waiving any indemnity for the military occupation of Vera 
Cruz which circumstances forced upon us. This apprecia- 
tion is delightful because it shows a changed attitude of 
Latin- American public opinion toward us, and it is signifi- 
cant because it indicates a brotherly tendency to under- 
stand the altruistic undercurrent of our national spirit. Our 
hearty acceptance of the mediation has done more to con- 
vince South America of our total lack of any desire to annex 
territory than did our successive withdrawals from Cuba 
after intervention there. Thev are more convinced now of 
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the integrity of our purposes than even they were hy two 
other recent and splendid proofs thereof, viz., our defense 
of Venezuelan territory in 1895, and our action in heing the 
only nation to return to China a large portion of the Boxer 
indemnity. 

And now for this second great result of the A-B-C media- 
tion, which is nothing more or less than the assumption by 
South America of her share in the responsibilities and de- 
velopment of the Monroe Doctrine. In that regard surely no 
development more important than this mediation has taken 
place since President Monroe sent his famous message to 
Congress on December 2, 1823! At last South America 
realizes the altruism of our point of view in regard to that 
essential feature of our foreign policy, and at last our people 
have come to appreciate the immense practical value of 
South-American public opinion in questions affecting the 
welfare of nations in our hemisphere. 

And how else than by means of this mediation could 
this splendid two-sided realization have come to pass so 
promptly? It is nearly five years now since the importance 
of joint action by Pan-American countries in settling Pan- 
American difficulties began to be discussed in Buenos Aires. 
The idea was well received there, particularly by its ablest 
journalists, and it was especially clear in the remarkable 
mind of Dr. Davila, the talented editor of La Prensa. To 
talk at any length with him was to be converted to the 
crusade for the idea, and it was my privilege later to urge 
some such joint action to nearly two hundred commercial 
bodies all over our country. A most inspiring ideal it was, 
but what a long and weary struggle seemed ahead before the 
consummation " so devoutly to be wished "! 

And now it has swiftly come true, a beautiful and splendid 
fact, a precedent to be followed, a standard set up which 
shall restrain any but forward steps in the future! 

It is hard to say which was the more difficult to effect — 
to convince South America that the Monroe Doctrine did not 
mean territorial acquisition by us, or to overcome the igno- 
rance in our country of what South America really is. But 
both these seemingly unattainable results have been 
achieved, and by this one act of South-American mediation, 
offered in a spirit of practical international arbitration, 
and accepted in an equally admirable spirit of national good 
faith. 
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Too high praise cannot be given to the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at Washington of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile — 
Dr. Naon, Dr. da Grama, and Dr. Suarez — for their admi- 
rable part in this mediation, so admirable as to excite the 
highest encomiums on every side and to gain for them justly 
merited action by our Congress and recognition by our uni- 
versities. 

There is perhaps limit beyond which, however, such a 
mediation could serve no useful purpose. It is true 
that this mediation has given great impulsion to the 
doctrine of the complete sovereignty of each nation, be 
it large or small, something which hitherto Latin-Amer- 
icans have unreasoningly believed to be threatened by 
the Monroe Doctrine, but it is equally true that at the 
present development of international relations there should 
be a limit set to such proffers of mediation. Certain 
questions are so interwoven into the warp and woof of a 
nation's sovereignty — are believed to be so vital to its 
well-being and safety — as to make a real danger to its 
sovereignty of any offer of mediation therein by neutral 
Powers. Take, for example, the question of the jurisdiction 
of the River Plate, a matter so vital to both the nations bor- 
dering it, and at the same time so delicate as to make out- 
side intermeddling both unwise and unpractical. On our 
side of the ocean we have taken a long stride forward toward 
finding a reliable safeguard for international peace, so long 
a stride and so practical a one that it would be a pity if 
further advances should be imperiled by unpractical sug- 
gestions from quarters not so well equipped in matters in- 
ternational as our South- American friends have just proved 
themselves to be. 

The millennium is not here yet, and we should at present 
content ourselves with seeking only such steps to adjust or 
arbitrate international misunderstandings as are incon- 
testably practical. Let us be practical, as practical as the 
South Americans have shown themselves to be by their 
A-B-C mediation offer. 

Chablbs H. Shebbill. 



